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ABSTRACT 

A case study was done to understand the possible 
obstacles to the transfer and retention of community college students 
who have moved to the university. The study focused on the 
perceptions of a group of community college transfer students about 
the transfer process and their new academic world. The students all 
transferred from a large, public, urban community college with open 
admissions to a private, religiously-affiliated, moderately 
selective, doctorate-granting university in the same urban area. 
Forty-four participants were interviewed concerning their experiences 
and to uncover dynamics in the process and classroom. Of the 
participants, 7 had graduated from the university, 16 were no longer 
attending, and 21 were still enrolled. The data suggested that the 
community college transfer student who succeeds at this university is 
a fairly self-reliant student able to survive with minimal . 
institutional help. The transfer students were surprised at the 
competitiveness among the university students and the Darwinian 
attitude of the faculty toward their students. Overall, community 
college transfer students were adapted to the community college 
student-centered approach designed to raise self-esteem sometimes at 
the expense of academic standards. Such students may be confused and 
shocked when they face different standards and expectations. Contains 
21 references and the interview questions. (JB) 
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Community College Transfer Students in an Urban University: 

Survival of the Fittest? 

Barbara K. Townsend 
Loyola University Chicago 

The transfer process between community colleges and four-year 
colleges and universities is currently under heavy scrutiny. Two- 
year schools serve as the entry point into higher education for 
many minority students, and senior institutions anxious to increase 
their minority enrollments look to community colleges as sources of 
transfer students. Usually the focus is upon what community 
colleges can do to improve the process or mechanics of transferring 
(e.g., Kintzer and Wattenbarger 1985; Pincus and Archer 1989). 
Less frequently is attention paid to what four-year colleges and 
universities can also do to facilitate transfer (e.g., Donovan, 
Schaier-Peleg, and Forer 1987). Rarely is the question raised, 
"What should four-year college and university faculty and 
administrators do to facilitate the success of community college 
students once they are at the senior institution?" 

Noirmed to the mores and educational expectations of the 
community college, community college transfer students often suffer 
"transfer shock" (Hill 1965; Williams 1973) at senior institutions. 
Usually manifested by a dip in grade point average, this shock may 
be so severe that individual students drop out, perhaps to go to 
another school whose environment is more compatible with their 
academic abilities and psychological needs or perhaps to a future 
where completion of a four-year degree is no longer a goal. 

Influenced by Tinto's (1975, 1987) theory of why students may 
withdraw from a particular institution, student retention studies 
frequently concentrate upon how students integrate themselves into 
a school's social and academic systems. However, since many 
community college transfers are commuter students, they may have 
fewer opportunities or be less willing to integrate themselves into 
a college or university's social system. If administrators and 
faculty at senior-level institutions wish not only to attract but 
also to retain community college transfer students, they must pay 
attention to the academic system and provide a teaching-learning 
environment conducive to community college transfer students' 
success f Setting the National Agenda 1991) . Although there have 
been several in-depth studies of the teaching-learning environment 
in individual community colleges (Kempner 1990; London 1978; 
Richardson, Fisk, and Okun 1983; Weis 1985), few, if any, studies 
have examined the academic environment at the four-year college or 
university level from the perspective of the community college 
transfer student. 

Focus of the Study 

To aid in understanding possible obstacles to the transfer and 
retention of community college students who have moved to the 
university, I conducted a case study that focused upon perceptions 
of a group of community college transfer students about two 
significant situations: the transfer process itself and the 
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academic world or environment to which they had transferred. A 
fundamental premise of this study is that understanding how 
community college transfer students view the transfer process and 
their academic experiences at the community college and the 
university is crucial to improving the enrollment and retention of 
community college transfer students in the four-year sector. 

The objectives of this descriptive, exploratory study were 
twofold. The first was to learn how students viewed the transfer 
process, including if and how both the community college and the 
university facilitated the process, and what each institution could 
have done to have made the process easier. The second objective 
was to learn how students perceived certain aspects of each 
institution's academic environment, defined in this study as a 
composite of 1) academic standards; 2) classroom atmosphere, 
including interactions between students and teachers and among 
students ; 3 ) tests and assignments ; 4 ) attendance policies ; 5) 
faculty attitudes and behaviors; and 6) student attitudes and 
behaviors. 

Regarding the transfer process, my assumptions or "guiding 
hypotheses" (Marshall and Rossman 1991) were as follows: 1) 
Students would perceive community college representatives as aiding 
them in the transfer process, 2) Students would view community 
college representatives as more helpful than university 
representatives, and 3) Students would report difficulties in the 
transfer process, perhaps sufficient to make them question their 
decision to transfer. Regarding the academic environment of the 
two institutions, my assumptions were 1) students would perceive 
the university's academic standards to be higher than those of the 
community college., 2) students would consider their community 
college academic experience to be helpful but sometimes 
insufficient preparation for university-level academics, and 3) 
students would perceive community college faculty as more caring 
and helpful but less rigorous than university faculty members. 

The population for this study was all students who had 
transferred from a particular urban community college to attend 
full-time a nearby urban university during the academic years Fall 
1987-Spring 1992. Additionally, the students might have attended 
other community colleges prior to attending the community college 
in the study, but none had attended a four-year college or 
university. Rather than the population being all community college 
students who had transferred to the university, I limited the 
population to stuc^ents from one particular community college so 
that all students in the study could make the same institution- 
specific comparisons. 

The community college in the study is a large, public, urban 
community college with open admissions. In Fall 1992 it enrolled 
over 5,000 students in credit courses and over 10,000 students in 
non-credit courses. This particular community college was chosen 
because of the racial and ethnic diversity of its student body, 
which includes a large number of international students^. Of the 
students taking credit courses in Fall 1992, 24% were Asian, 22% 
Black, 13% Hispanic, 1% Native American, 39% White, and 1% other. 
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Given the diversity of the school's student body, I assumed that as 
a group, transfer students from this institution would be more 
racially and ethnically diverse than transfer students from the 
area's suburban community colleges. I wanted as racially and 
ethnically diverse a group of community college transfer students 
as possible so as to provide perspectives not bounded or dominated 
by one racial or ethnic group. 

The university is a private, religiously-affiliated, 
moderately selective, doctorate-granting I university located in 
the same metropolitan area as the community college. Relative to 
the public four-year colleges in the area, the university is 
expensive, charging approximately $9,000 a year for undergraduate 
tuition. Its Fall 1992 enrollment was over 5,700 full-time and 
3,800 part-time undergraduate students^ and almost 6,000 full and 
part-time graduate and professional students. Transfer students 
average 8% of the university's undergraduate student body. In Fail 
1992 53% of the 493 undergraduate transfer students came from 
community colleges, including 9% from the community colleges within 
the city in which the university is located. 

This particular university was chosen for the study for two 
reasons. First of all, it is officially committed to diversifying 
its student body and thus is supportive of efforts to enroll 
community college transfers. Also, while university faculty are 
stereotypical ly portrayed, especially in the community college 
literature, as absorbed in their subject matter and not 
particularly interested in their- undergraduate students (Seidman 
1985) , many members of the university in thi study pride 
themselves on the institution • s teaching and student-centered 
approach, both of which are stressed in its recruitment literature. 
Given the university's espoused commitment to teaching and student- 
centered approach, I assumed its academic environment micjht be more 
compatible with that of the community college than would a large 
public university's. 

There were 44 students who had the characteristics sought in 
this study. Seven (16%) had graduated from the university when 
data collection began, 16 (36%) were no longer attending the 
university, and 21 (48%) were stili enrolled (See Table 1 for 
demographics of each of these four groups) . 

Methods 

Interviews were used to gain a sense of how these students 
understand their transfer and academic experiences and to uncover 
dynamics in the transfer process and in their classroom experiences 
that cannot be elicited through responses on a survey instrument. 

The 21 students who were enrolled at the university in Spring 
1992 were contacted, first by letter and then by phone, for their 
willingness to be interviewed about the transfer process and their 
academic experiences at both schools. During the summer and fall 
of 1992, ten students agreed to be interviewed on campus, either 
singly or in groups of two for a period lasting from one to two 
hours. One declined to be interviewed after coming to the 
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interview session and learning more about the study. The 
interviews were conducted by a female graduate student close in age 
to the students. 

With the nine students who consented to be part of the study, 
in-depth focused interviews were used to elicit answers to 
questions about how the students viewed the transfer process and 
about how the academic environment of the two schools compared (See 
Appendix for interview questions) . The interviews were taped and 
then selectively transcribed. I coded responses to each question by 
themes and categories developed after several readings of the 
interview data (Strauss and Corbin 1990) . In an effort to 
strengthen the reliability of the analysis, responses to three of 
the questions were also coded by a colleague with the codes 
discussed with and compared to those of the researcher. 

To supplement the data in the study, I also contacted the 16 
community college transfer students who were no longer attending 
the university. To aid in preventing method bias, I did not 
attempt interviews but rather sent these individuals a researcher- 
designed, one-page survey incorporating both close-ended and open- 
ended questions. Respondents were asked to do the following: (1) 
evaluate the teaching at both the community college and the 
university, (2) compare the teaching-learning process at both 
institutions, (3) assess how well the community college prepared 
them academically for the university, (4) state their reason(s) for 
leaving the university, and (5) state what the university could 
have done to have helped them stay at it. After two mailings of 
the survey, five students had responded to the survey (31% response 
rate). However, five of the surveys were undeliverable because of 
address changes. Thus the adjusted response rate was 45%. 

Findings 

The findings will be presented in two parts: (1) the 
perceptions of community college transfer students who were still 
enrolled at the university, and (2) the survey responses of 
students who had withdrawn from the university 

Perceptions of the transfer process : Among students still 
enrolled in the university, students perceived that they did not 
seek or receive help from the community college in the transfer 
process. Almost all the students chose to rely upon themselves or 
occasionally on their friends or relatives. The following comments 
were typical: 

I knew about the Transfer Center but I decided not to 

use it. I didn't consult anyone at [the community college]. 

I did it myself. 

The only office I contacted was admissions at [the community 
college] because I needed my transcript sent to [the 
university] . 

I didn't receive any assistance from [the community college] 
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but rather from a friend at [the university] . 

My brothers and sisters also transferred from [the community 
college] to [the university], and since I had their help, I 
didn't seek help from anyone at [the community college]. I 
never went to any counselors, I never really talked to 
anybody ♦ 

One student was forced to rely on herself since the community 
college failed to meet her request for help: 

I tried to get help from [the community college] , but no 
one could help me ♦ . • everyone I asked, they told me 
they didn't know. So I said, ^Forget it, I'll just come 
to [the university]. I found out after I left [the 
community college] I was supposed to see a guidance 
counselor there. I didn't know that. It was too late . . . 
So I just came over here and they gave me the name of 
my dean and I made an appointment. 

Only one student used the community college's center 
established to aid potential transfer students.^ This student 
made it clear she could not have attended the university without 
the Transfer Center's help since it was there she learned about the 
state financial aid that was available. 

At the same time that most students claimed they had 
transferred "on my own," three of the nine students indicated they 
had received help from a university admissions representative who 
visited the community college campus and provided applications, 
information about transferability of courses, and financial aid 
information. In other words, the students perceived they did it by 
themselves, but actually the community college assisted in the 
process by inviting university representatives to recruit on 
campus. Similarly the university assisted by sending 

representatives to the community college for recruitment purposes. 

In general, university staff were praised^ for^ assisting 
students who came on their own initiative to the university to find 
out what needed to be done to transfer. Only one student 
complained that "as a transfer; student, they wouldn't help me." 
She added that part of the problem was that "everyone was on 
vacation at that time" because she decided to start in a summer 
session. 

None of the students participated in the university's sole 
official effort to socialize transfer students to the university, 
an orientation for transfer students from both two-year and four- 
year schools. In some instances the students' self-reliance was 
again apparent in their reasons for not attending the orientation: 

I was aware of the orientation but decided not to go. I 
was only interested in knowing which building housed the 
nursing program. However, my first day I was lost and it 
might have been a good idea if I'd gone to the orientation. 
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I'm from [the city] so I pretty mucl. know where everything is. 

There was one offered but I didn't go. I work a lot. I 
just found my way around. 

I knew there was one but I decided not to go. I think I 
had to work that day. 

Sometimes the students were forced to be self-reliant because 
of institutional failure to communicate with them. Three of the 
students received no information or incomplete orientation 
information, so they could not have attended the orientation even 
if they had wanted to do so. 

Although most students declared they had "done it on my own" 
and sometimes complained about both institutions' poor 
communications with students during the process, almost uniformly 
they assessed the transfer process as "easy." Typical comments 
included the following: 

I was very satisfied with the whole procedure and the 
advisor [at the university]. 

It was too easy. It was great. 

Everything ran smoothly. 

No criticisms. No suggestions. I thought it was just 
perfect. 

Thus my findings in the study did not support my guiding 
hypotheses about the transfer process. Students did not perceive 
they had received transfer help from the community college. They 
also did not perceive university representatives to be less helpful 
but rather more helpful th^n community college representatives in 
facilitating the transfer process. Students also did not perceive 
the transfer process to be difficult; instead they saw it as 
"easy. " 

Perceptions of each institution's academic environment ; Most 
students perceived the university's academic standards as higher or 
"more difficult" than those of the community college. Only two of 
the students thought the standards were "almost the same thing." 
Typical comments of students who thought the university's standards 
were higher were: 

There's definitely a higher standard at [tho university] 
than for [the community college]. The [university] courses 
are definitely harder. The introductory courses are less 
introductory . . . not as basic . . . courses are academi- 
cally more demanding. 

[At the university] you really have to study to get very 
good grades ... At [the community college] I just didn't 
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feel challenged. I really didn'+- study as much and I was 
on the dean's list. And like here, I would study and still 
I'm not on the dean's list. 

. . . the (university) grading was more what I expected (in 
college) than at [the community college] where they were 
amazed if you knew how to use a semicolon. 

Also as I had expected, when asked how well [the community 
college] had prepared them for [the university], most of the 
students either said it had not prepared them sufficiently, or said 
it had, except in some areas. The harshest conuaent was from the 
student who said, "Honestly, I think high school prepared me more 
for what [the university] was going to be than [the community 
college] did." Three students felt unprepared in math, one in 
writing and public speaking, one in general knowledge defined as 
"not knowing a lot of the readings others [in the university 
classes] did," and one in the sciences. Suggestions for improving 
the preparation included the following: 

[The community college] students should be aware of the 
academic rigors of [the university] before they enroll. 
Someone should state clearly to them what will be 
expected of them academically. 

[The community college] could provide a more rigid classroom 
atmosphere. I just felt like at [the community college] you 
didn't have to be so formal, which is nice. 

Assignments and Tests: As is typical of community college 
students nationally (e.g., Doughterty 1987; Kissler, Lara, and 
Cardinal 1981) , these students had had a limited experience with 
writing assignments or essay tests at the community college. Eight 
of the nine students indicated that university faculty required 
more writing, both for assignments and for tests, that did 
community college faculty. As one student said, "I have found the 
key to doing well at [the university] is being able to write." 

One international student much preferred the community 
college's approach to writing, whereby students could take 
assignments home rather than having to deal with the pressure of 
writing something in class. A native-born student believed her 
writing was "not up to par" and "my skills were not as sharp as 
they could be" because the community college spent so much time on 
students for whom English was not. their native language. She had 
been an A student in her English class at the community college and 
had also been "the only American in a class of foreign (sic) 

Most students perceived that university faculty gave few 
multiple-choice tests. According to one student, even when they 
did, the tests were very different from the ones at the community 
college where "I was used to the type of multiple choice test where 
there was only one right answer and the other ones were off the 
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Faculty accessibility and willingness to help students: An 

unexpected finding was that most of the students perceived the 
university faculty as available for questions and meeting outside 
of class. Two students thought they were more available than the 
community college faculty. However, one of the two students who 
viewed the university faculty as more distant than the community 
college faculty said, "At [the university] you don't have much of 
a relationship with professors unless you really go out of your 
way. At least I haven't had a chance to." She later stated, 
however, that she had never tried to make an appointment with a 
teacher at the university and thus couldn't really say if they were 
available to students. 

There were mixed perceptions about [the university] faculty's 
willingness to help students. While [university] faculty in 
general were considered helpful, four of the students related very 
negative classroom incidents, as follows: 

My first computer class [at the university] . . . he 

was the worst professor I had ever had. This man 

should not be teaching. I went to him for help and 

he told me it was self-explanatory and that if I couldn't 

understand it I should get out of his class. I was so 

furious I I never thought a professor could say that to me. I 

told him that he shouldn't be teaching. 

My girlfriend had a physics teacher who wouldn't answer 
any algebra-related questions in class. His response was, 
^Go learn your algebra and then come back here. • 

I had one teacher who was teaching a very difficult 
subject and he would just read it straight to us out of 
the book, and it was way over our heads. And then he 
would translate it into just as difficult terms . . . 
Several students approached him about what he was doing, 
but he didn't change. 

I never had Shakespeare in high school and so I thought, 
^Oh, I want to try this .... So I took this class and 
it was a big mistake. It seemed like he expected us to 
understand the book and that was why we were in the class. 
And for me, I am a student, I want to learn, that is why I 
am there .... I went up to [the teacher] and told him I 
really didn't understand a thing, and the teacher just said, 
^Oh, there is a counseling center." 

It is not difficult to hear the "shock" in students' voices as they 
encountered university facul^v who were unsympathetic to students' 
lack of academic background upon entry to a course. 

As I had anticipated, community college faculty were sometimes 
considered more heU.pful than the university faculty, partly because 
of how the community college faculty taught. One of the 
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international students indicated how the community college faculty, 
unlike the university faculty, gave mostly take-home assignments. 
She thought the university was going to have to deal with having 
more international students such as herself, who found it "hf^rd to 
improve because you don't have time to work things through'' when 
you can only do them during class. Another student preferred the 
community college faculty's approach of doing in-class work, where 
•we'd work things out together. At [the university] it's lecture 
and you take things home and do it yourself • • • They throw all 
this information at you. Then you have ten pages of notes and you 
sit at home by yourself , " Similarly, another student contmented, 
"There are some teachers (at the university) that make the students 
understand, ^I'm not willing to answer questions — I'm giving you a 
lecture — take down notes — study on your own,'" 

Classroom atmosphere: Classroom atmosphere was perceived by 
most students in terms of students' willingness to help one another 
and comfortableness in asking questions in class. An unexpected 
finding was several students' perception that the competitive 
nature of the university made students reluctant to help one 
another academically: 

There is more competition than I expected. At [the community 
college] you go to learn, there is no competition. Here I 
really feel bad for the students because there is so big 
(sic) pressure, I wish there was a way v/here they could help 
each other, , , , At [the community college] you can learn 
from everyone's experiences. Students are more encouraged to 
share in class, , , , At [the university] students aren't 
interested in helping one another, 

[University] students are more competitive. In some ways 
that's good because it makes you work harder, but it's bad 
because I don't want to get mixed up in that kind of atmos- 
phere where I always have to watch out for myself, you know, 
watch my back because if I don't keep up to date someone is 
going to step over me. 

There's peer pressure to be on time at [the university]. It's 
not a teacher expectation. It's just that you don't want to 
miss any information because you're afraid to ask others for 
the notes. 

Similarly, fear that other students, rather than the faculty, 
would find their questions "dumb" or inappropriate seemed to work 
against students asking questions in the classroom. Students were 
seemingly more concerned about losing face with one another than 
with the instructor. 

Student Parcaptions of Whv the Two Schools Differ : An 
intriguing finding of the study was how the students made sense of 
the two institutions' differing academic environments. Although 
not asked why they thought the two institutions differed, several 
students suggested that community college students collectively 
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were the reason behind any difficulties they, as individuals, might 
have in the university. Typical comments included the following: 

/ 

The caliber of students in [the community college] classes 
probably had a lot to do with the caliber of teaching • You 
had to teach to their level. . . Having lots' of foreign ( sic ) 
students who couldn't speak English well prevented the 
teachers from going at a faster pace. 

Many of my teachers at [the community college] never got all 
the way through the syllabus by the end of the term. They 
went so slowly. I don't know whether it was the teacher or 
the student. 

It's the students that make a difference because over there 
I was always considered a very good student, and I guess 
that's because everyone else wasn't that good of a student 
... So I think the junior college needs to get more stu- 
dents who are more competitive or who have better grades. 
I don't think they have a good mixture of students over 
there. They are mostly not that well educated (before coming 
to the community college) ... I hear<3 from my sister-in-law 
who goes to school there now that they are letting in people 
off the street. 

[University] students tend to be a lot more serious than 
[the community college] students . . . more goal-oriented 
... a lot more responsible . . . they also tend co be 
more intelligent for lack of a better word . . . more pre- 
pared for a college situation. 

In other words, students who articulated a reason for the 
differing academic standards usually said they stemmed from a 
difference in the student bodies, with the university having better 
students than the community college. The great diversity of the 
community college's student body, and particularly its large number 
of international students, was perceived by several of the native- 
born students as a barrier to the quality of education provided by 
the university, whose student body was perceived almost uniformly 
as "so white! " 

Responses of students who had left the university without 
graduating ; Five of the sixteen students who left the university 
without graduating responded to a one-page survey about their 
experiences at the university and the community college. Their 
responses provide another perspective on how community college 
transfers see the two institutions and what concerns these students 
may have about their post community college/university education. 

A common assumption about students who leave an institution 
without graduating is that they do so because of academic 
difficulties. This may have been a reason why some of the 16 
students left the university. Of the non-respondents, nine had a 
university GPA of less than 2.0, which is equivalent to a C 
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average. Of these nine, four were dropped for poor scholarship. 
However, of the five respondents to the survey, four had a passing 
GPA, with the average GPA being 2.45, Only one respondent left 
with a failing GPA: 0.0 after one semester at the university. 
While average GPA was a major difference between respondents and 
non-respondents as groups, otherwise their characteristics were 
similar. 

None of the respondents indicated that differences in academic 
standards or in the teaching-learning process caused them to leave 
the university. Irrstead, two cited financial reasons and three 
cited curricular, i.e., a d€:-ire for majors the university did not 
offer. These three respondents had transferred to a school that 
offered the desired major. When asked what the university could 
have done to have helped them stay, the two who left for financial 
reasons indicated a need for help on this issue. One of them 
suggested "payment plans for tuition." 

When asked if they believed the community college had prepared 
them adequately for the university, three said yes, one said no, 
and one wrote that [the community college] "needs to focus more on 
written skills and to come up with and express critical thought." 
When asked which institution's teaching-learning process was more 
effective for them, four of the five students named the university. 
Reasons given included the greater "enthusiasm" of [the university] 
faculty, the "fast pace at which the (university) classes moved 
[that] required more of you to keep up," and the emphasis on 
critical thinking. Additionally, one respondent preferred the 
university because "the quality of students is much better which 
creates a competitive yet educational atmosphere." 

Discussion and Implications for Practice 

Given the small sample size and the institution-specific 
;ature of the study, the findings of this study can only be 
suggestive, for the two institutions themselves and by extension 
for community colleges and universities interested in understanding 
the dynamics of the transfer process and factors affecting the 
retention of community college transfer students. 

What the data do suggest is that the community college 
transfer student who succeeds at this university is a fairly self- 
reliant student, able to survive with minimal institutional help. 
These students' self-reliance was initially manifested during the 
transfer process and upon initial entry to the university. For 
example, most of the students relied upon the community college 
only for mechanical or bureaucratic help such as sending of 
transcripts to the university. Students were far more likely to 
use the personal resources of friends and family rather than 
institutional ones of community college transfer centers and 
university orientation programs. It may be that the help and 
encouragement of peers who have made it to the four-year sector are 
perceived as more accurate and reliable than institutional help. 

What this finding suggests for university members is that the 
more community college transfers they enroll, the more they are 
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likely to enroll. Friends and relatives of the recruited and 
enrolled students will then become likely applicants since they 
will already have a peer to rely upon for survival of the initial 
transfer process as well as the university academic experience. 

The university may also be more likely to enroll transfer 
students if its representatives go to the community colleges rather 
than relying completely upon the community college to assist 
students in the transfer process. While at the community college, 
university representatives can recruit students and facilitate 
their entrance into the university by providing them with 
information about applications, transferability of credits, and 
available financial aid. Similarly, the community college transfer 
center has an important role to play through facilitating the 
meeting of community college students with university 
representatives . 

Once transfer students are enrolled at the university, they 
apparently continue to rely upon themselves to deal with the 
university's very different academic environment.^ Not only are 
course standards usually higher with assignments reflecting a 
premium on writing and critical thinking, but also university 
student behaviors are different from those in the community 
college. Remember that transfer students in this study were 
surprised at the competitiveness among the university students. 
The university in the study is not atypical. Williams (1973), in 
his discussion of transfer shock, indicated that the community 
college failed to prepare students for "university-level 
competition" (p. 321) . 

Another major difference between the two institutions seems to 
be faculty attitudes and behavior toward students. Faculty at 
community colleges generally emphasize development of students' 
academic abilities rather than expecting them to demonstrate these 
abilities initially and failing them if they do not (McGrath and 
Spear 1991) . In contrast, the attitude of four-year college and 
university faculty and administrators toward students often seems 
to reflect a Darwinian perspective about academic success: The 
academically fit will demonstrate their ability and survive, while 
the less fit will withdraw or flunk out (Boice 1992). From the 
faculty member's perspective, it is the student's responsibility to 
correct any deficiencies in academic preparation, not the faculty 
member's. While all of the students in this study had positive 
comments to make about university faculty, some of the students 
described university faculty behavior that suggests a "survival of 
th'3 fittost" attitude toward students. Even at an institution 
officially committed to teaching and a student-centered approach, 
some university faculty seemed reluctant to help directly students 
who entered a course without what faculty perceived to be the 
appropriate academic background. 

Thus this study suggests that community college transfers, 
normed at the community college to a student-centered approach 
designed to raise self-esteem sometimes at the expense of academic 
standards (Seidman 1985) , may be confused and shocked when they 
face different standards and expectations at the university. Those 
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who are able to rely upon themselves, not the faculty or fellow 
students, can survive. Those who expect help from the faculty and 
students who are not relatives or friends prior to entry to the 
university may well be unable to survive in the university 
environment. 

Practical implications of the differing academic environments 
found in this study include the following and are not limited to 
the two institutions of the study. At the very least, community 
college faculty who wish to see students well prepared for transfer 
would be well advised to increase writing assignments and the use 
of essay tests. The faculty may also wish to convey to students 
who are clearly going to transfer that university grading standards 
may be more rigorous than community college standards, owing to 
different institutional missions and faculty attitudes toward the 
teaching-learning process. 

At the university level, faculty should be encouraged to 
reexamine their attitudes toward faculty's responsibility in the 
teaching process. Also administrators should reexamine the 
institution's commitment to helping students whose academic 
backgrounds may be lacking in certain areas. Are students expected 
to sink or swim? Is this a conscious, deliberately chosen 
institutional attitude or an unanticipated outcome of failure to 
reflect about institutional and faculty commitments to students? 
As faculty and administrators reflect about their responsibilities 
in teaching, they should consider Alexander Astin's (1985) model of 
"talent development," which emphasizes faculty and student 
collaboration in developing students' talents and abilities. His 
paradigm for the teaching-learning process is suggested in the 
wistful comments of at least some of the community college 
transfers in this study, when they comment on the differences 
between the community college and the university. If universities 
are sincere about increasing the enrollment and retention of 
community college transfer students, institutional endorsement of 
the "survival of the fittest" approach to student success needs to 
be rethought.^ 

1. By international students, I mean immigrants to the United 
States, not individuals who are in the country on a temporary study 
visa. 

2. With its undergraduate students, the university differentiates 
between full-time (12 or more hours each semester) and part-time 
students, admitting them under a different selection process and 
assigning them to different administrative offices. Consequently, 
the demographic makeup of the two student bodies is quite 
different. Since the students in this study were admitted as full- 
time students, further information about the university's 
undergraduate students will be based on its full-time undergraduate 
students . 
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3. The community college's transfer center was established in 1989 
but was not in full operation until 1991. of the students who 
were interviewed transferred before the center was established. 

4. See Doughterty (1987) on "tougher standards of the four-year 
colleges" and "poorer academic preparation in the community 
college" (p. 99) . 

5. See also B. Townsend's "Can Community College Transfers Survive 
in Metropolitan Universities?" in Metropolitan Universities (in 
press) . 
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Appendix 

Interview Questions 

1. [Cosmunity Collage] Assistance for Transferring 

Did you receive any assistance at [the community college] when 
you decided to transfer to [the university]? Did you ask for 
any? 

2. [University] Assistance for Transferring 

How about [the university], did you receive any assistance 
when you decided to transfer in? Did you ask for any? 

How would you evaluate this assistance? 

Is there anything [the university] should do to better aid 
students who want to transfer? 

3. [University] Transfer Student Orientation 

Did you attend transfer student orientation at [the university]? 
If so, was it helpful? 

Is there anything that was not covered in the orientation 
session that should have been covered? 

4. Student Expactations of [the university] 

a. General: Is [the university] what you expected it would be? 
If not, how is it different? 

b. Academics: Is [the university] different from [the community 
college] as far as academics are concerned? If so, how is 

it different? 

c. Assignments: Do you have more written assic^nments at [the 
university] that you did at [the community college], e.g., 
book reports, research papers? 

d. Tests: Are the testing procedures used by teachers at [the 
university] different from the procedures used by [the 
community college] teachers? If so, how are they different? 

e. Teachers: What is your general impression of the teachers at 
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[the university]? How would you compare them to [the community 
college] teachers? 

f • Students: What is your general impression of the students at 
[the university]? How would you compare them to [the community 
college] students? 

g. Attendance Requirements: How about [the university's] 
attendance requirements? Are they different from [the community 
college's]? 

h. Classroom Setting and Atnospbere: Is the classroom setting 
and atmosphere different at [the university] as compared to [the 
community college]? If so, how? 

i. Preparation for [the university]: Do you feel [the community 
college] academically prepared you to do well at [the 
university]? If not, what might it have done differently? 
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